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broke out Conrad died. Conrad's nephew, Frederick, had succeeded his father, the former candidate for the Empire, as Duke of Swabia. He had gone with his uncle on the Crusade, where he had shown distinguished courage and capacity. He was the senior representative of the Hohenstaufen, while his mother was a Welf. Not only did his ability and his character mark him out as the fittest successor to the German kingdom, but it was also possible to anticipate that his accession would terminate the feuds of Hohenstaufen and Welf. Frederick I. (Barbarosa) was elected German king in February 1152.
In 1139 the Anti-pope Anacletus was dead, and the whole Church acknowledged Innocent II. The contest between Empire and Papacy was in abeyance; but the Pope, deserted by the Emperor since the quarrel with Lothair, was quite unable to impose obedience upon Roger of Sicily, who quickly recovered his mastery of Southern Italy. Innocent took the field against him in person, but was himself taken prisoner. Roger treated him with every respect, but insisted on the acknowledgment of his own claims. The result was that Innocent recognized him as King of Sicily and Southern Italy, where he ruled with a strong hand, crushed all attempts at rebellion, and established a despotism which, while absolutely relentless in the face of resistance, was marked by real statesmanship. Roger dealt out equal justice to Greeks and Italians, Saracens and Normans, the heterogeneous population of'his dominion, to which he added the strategically important acquistion of Malta, while he compelled the Saracens of North Africa to own his suzerainty. When he died, in 1154, his kingdom was probably the best ordered in Europe.
In Northern Italy this half-century witnessed a great development of the cities, especially in Lombardy. Each city of importance had a bishop of its own; the contest between Emperor and Pope had its counterpart in the antagonism between the lay nobles and the magnates of the Church. The townsfolk found it entirely in their interest to support the ecclesiastics, as the churchmen found it in their interest to support the townsfolk in resisting the tyrannical ascendency of the nobles; but then the townsfolk in their turn were able to assert their own independence as against the churchmen, and each city became a self-governing municipality, subject neither to count nor bishop, but ruling itself through a chief magistrate or consul, a council in which dwelt the main authority, and an occasional General Assembly, There were, of course, fiercely opposed factions within each city, and every city was intensely jealous of rival cities; but as with the Greeks in classical times, the system developed a vigor of political and intellectual life which could hardly be parelleled elsewhere. And, as in Ancient Greece, special prominence attached to the maritime cities, such of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, the greatest of all being Venice, which it must be remembered still stood outside the Holy